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TOP OF THE NEWS 


EDITORIAL 


This International issue of TOP OF THE NEWS is an attempt to 
draw into closer professional contact librarians for youth all over the world. 
We have so much to share with one another, so much to learn from one an- 
other. The articles on “Library service to youth around the world” speak for 
themselves. We want more such articles. The list of books and periodicals 
which discuss and evaluate children’s books is only a beginning. We need 
information about more of these media. We urge librarians everywhere to 
send suggestions, information, criticisms, articles. 

One of the greatest needs at this time is a way of exchanging books. 
The International Relations Committee is now working with UNESCO, 
CARE and sponsoring agencies on plans for CARE packages of American 
children’s books to send to libraries and institutions abroad. A.L.A. considers 
this, of course, as only a part of a much larger program for the interchange of 
children’s books. Understanding must go in all directions; while American 
children’s books are going abroad, books from the rest of the world must 
come to the United States and must be exchanged among all countries. Ideally 
every book collection for children should include some children’s books from 
other countries. Only through cooperation can we be sure that such collections 
contain the best and best-loved children’s books from each country. 

In connection with the CARE project and in my capacity as Chairman 
of the International Relations Committee of this Division, I have written to 
librarians all over the world asking whether American children’s books would 
be useful. Eventually I shall report on the interesting replies. Meanwhile, | 
find that American children’s books would be welcome; in return, librarians 
would send lists of their own recommended children’s books and, where 
funds permit — as they rarely do — would even exchange books with us. 
From the replies I have also received some information about library werk 
with youth, the reading interests of children, the writing and publishing of 
children’s books, professional organizations of librarians who work with youth, 
and the reviewing of books for children. My heartfelt thanks to all librarians 
who so generously answered my letter! And will librarians send me the 
names of professional friends abroad who would also answer my letter? 


These beginnings are modest but out of our closer cooperation so many 
developments might arise, an international list of the best children’s books, 
suggestions for books to be translated, some kind of international organization 
of all librarians interested in youth which would publish a news-letter, and 
the development of worldwide centers such as the International Youth Library 
at Munich. These centers would contain international collections where 
librarians everywhere could interpret their own countries books and learn about 
others. There should be some workable scheme for widespread exchange of 
librarians and a closer contact with UNESCO’s Library Division. Would 
not all this be a real influence in developing understanding throughout the 
world? Our first step is to get better acquainted with one another and to 
share our problems, experiences, ideas, and ideals. 


Margaret Scoggin, Chairman, International Relations Committee 
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A young Chinese reader at the USIS Library in Shanghai. 


WHAT THE CHILDREN READ IN JAPAN 
by 
Elizabeth Gray Vining 
A shabby man walks down the street clapping two sticks together 
rhythmically, a quiet yet curiously penetrating sound, and the children come 
running, their wooden clogs clattering on the pavement. Little boys with 
shaven heads, little girls with black hair cut square across their foreheads, 
round baby heads bobbing over the thin shoulders of elder sisters, tiny boys in 
baggy knitted trousers and ruffled aprons, tiny girls in red kimonos, their fat 
scarlet cheeks shaking as they run! they come in troops of eight and ten from 
the narrow, crooked lanes winding off the broad thoroughfares, ten yen notes 
clutched in grimy brown fists. They will buy cheap candy with the money 
they have extracted from helpless and often disapproving parents, but it is 
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not the candy that brings them scurrying; it is the story that they are going 
to hear. 

The man with the wooden clappers leads the way to his bicycle, parked 
where a ruined house has not yet been rebuilt, or in an elbow of a lane, 
Fastened on the back of the bicycle is a wooden box shaped like a toy stage, in 
which the pictures for his “paper dramas” (famishibai) are displayed. The 
candy distributed and the yen pocketed, the kamishibai man begins his tale; 
while a crowd of fifty or more children clusters wide-eyed around him. A 
picture appears in the opening of his box; he tells the part of the story that 
goes with it; the picture changes, the story continues. The children stand 
enthralled. 

It is one of the most familiar and charming scenes in Tokyo and other 
Japanese cities and towns. The kamishibai man has often been likened to the 
Pied Piper, and I have seen references to him in Western books as “the 
traditional itinerant story-teller,” as if he came down in direct line from the 
ancient tribe of wandering minstrels. The actuality, however, is less romantic. 
He is not an ancient institution, but grew up rather recently in the Taisho 
period (1912-1926). His purpose is to make a living by selling candy; the 
stories are, like our own medicine-shows, only a come-on for the cash trans- 
action. Often the stories are harmfully sensational and the pictures lurid and 
vulgar, ranging from hideous men glaring with rage, lust, or I know not 
what, to garish imitations of Betty Boop and her kin. Careful mothers do 
not want their children exposed to this form of entertainment, but to the 
children themselves they are magic and when they beg for yen few parents 
can refuse them. 

Realizing the potentialities for constructive visual education some people 
have attempted to raise the standard of the fare offered. There is at least 
one central exchange where the paper dramas which may be rented are whole- 
some, and instead of candy, paper-dolls and other cut-outs are offered for 
sale. Some Christian groups have tried to popularize Bible stories through 
this medium. University students, earning money to help with their tuition, 
are apt to use these better kamishibai, but on the whole, the regulars, the 
shabby, practical old-hands in the business, prefer the sensational tales and 
violent pictures that attract attention without too much effort on their part. 

This, for many Japanese children, is their introduction to literature. 

The next stage is the bookstore. Never have I been in a country where 
there were so many bookstores as there are in Japan. Even a small village 
has its bookshop and flowershop, and if it is a little larger, two or three of 
each. Most of the bookshops are small, a single square room with one whole 
side open, summer and winter, to the street. Down the sides, under the tiers 
of shelves, are counters, and in the center a big table spread with books ap- 
proachable from four sides. At one end of this table are usually the children’s 
books, and always around it a fringe of small boys and girls absorbed in 
reading. Many of them are barely tall enough to breathe over the books. 
Few of them buy; most are doing their reading on the spot. A little girl of 
seven or eight turns absently from side to side to jiggle the baby on her back 
into contentedness so that she may read on; small boys jostle each other to 
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get at the inevitable, ubiquitous comics which have struck Japan hard. The 
proprietor of the shop shows no impatience when they block the way of 
adult paying customers or smudge the new books with grubby fingers. He 
has the endless tenderness for children that the Japanese display and the un- 
complaining courtesy to even uninvited and inconvenient guests. 

What are they reading, these little ones? Some are reading comics. Some 
are reading the children’s magazines, of which there is a large and constantly 
fluctuating supply. Most of them are reading picture books, the square, thin, 
paper-backed, inexpensive, brilliantly illustrated picture-books, which cost, at 
the present rate of exchange, from ten to fifty cents. 

There are various well-marked types of picture books. Collections of 
songs are very popular. Japanese children love to sing, and they learn early 
not only to carry a tune but to sing in parts. Many charming songs have been 
written for them, and they appear in the picture books, without music, but 
with a full page picture to each song. Often one book will have pictures by a 
number of different well-known artists. One of the songs has to do with the 
child’s joy in the rain, because then his mother will come to school with an 
umbrella to fetch him. Another, by Hakushu Kitahara, who has written 
many of the best-loved songs, is about a baby squirrel which wants to buy a 
dream. One is about spring, which comes in the mountains, in the fields, 
everywhere; another about the coming of twilight, the ringing of the temple 
bell and the children going home with the crows. The children probably 
know the songs already, but the pictures bring them freshly to life for them. 

Then there are the picture books dealing with birds, flowers, insects, 
animals; the social science picture books of trains, -oats, policemen, factories. 
A large group deals with country life and the rhythm of the seasons, be- 
ginning with the pounding of the new year’s rice and continuing round the 
year through the girls’ festival and its array of dolls, rice-planting, fire-fly- 
catching, the star festival, harvest, nut-gathering, making snow men, Some 
books are devoted just to the festivals and the traditional ways of celebrating 
them. One book that I found shows a train leaving the city in the morning 
and rushing across the country till nightfall, the children waving from a field, 
children hiding under a bridge, the birds at sunset, and the twilight home- 
coming of travellers, a took with delicate, vivid pictures full of suggestion 
and poetry that better than anything else I have seen evokes what you feel 
when you hear a long-drawn train-whistle float on the air over the open 
country. 

The text of all these books is simple, factual, and descriptive; it is the 
pictures that draw out the imagination, with their color, their movement, their 
vivid and accurate detail, and, in the best of them, their freedom and quality 
of suggestion. Unfortunately since the end of the war and with the influx of 
western influence, an imitative type of picture has become popular — western- 
ized saccharine children in the conventional prim poses of the Victorian 
chromo. In fact the artists who can achieve these pictures are so much in 
demand that I am told editors must go and spend the night most uncomfortably 
in some corner of the artist’s studio, waiting to snatch the newly finished 
picture before a rival editor gets it. 
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But to return to the text: It has struck me most forcibly that the great re! 
difference between these and our American picture books is the impersonality ta’ 
of the Japanese stories. Children are children in general, not especial children 
with names and characters of their own. Elder sister, and younger sister, el 
elder brother and younger brother, the baby, honorable mother and honorable T 
father, need no further identification. They have no personal characteristics, | la 
no individual life, whereas in western books, even a tug-boat in a busy harbor | _ th 
has a name, a face, and a personality all its own. A little house in a big city | pc 
has its unique emotions. A milk wagon horse is not just any horse, it is a | 
particular horse. But here, where the individual has been subordinated to the } yi 
family and to the state, even the child who goes visiting grandmother in the )  a¢ 
country is anonymous and indistinguishable from other children. pl 

For the next older children are the picture books with the traditional A 
stories, which come in as many versions and guises as our own Cinderella and 0! 
The Three Little Pigs. There is Momotaro, the boy who was found by a in 
childless couple in a peach that came gaily bobbing down the river. There is al 
the Moon princess who turned up in a bamboo; the boy who went to the 0 
bottom of the sea and brought back a box which he was forbidden to open, u 
with the usual results; the good old man who was given the power to cause a 
flowers to bloom and his envious neighbor who tried to steal his gift from 7 
him and came to a suitable end, and a host of others. I am glad that more ; 
and more of these charming stories are being translated for American children 
to read, 

There are a few original stories for children of this age, but not many. | 
found one delightful tale, by Jibu Osaki, about three beggars who hoodwinked 
the people of an entire village by playing on their desire for easy money, and y 
the subsequent discomfiture of everybody concerned by some wholesome E 
characters, followed by the reform of all. The pictures that accompany it 
have delightful humor and realism. 

But for the most part children beyond the earliest picture book age and 
the age for traditional stories depend on translations from other languages. 

Little Women, Little Lord Fauntleroy and Sarah Crew are still standbys and 

read by boys as well as girls. Pinocchio is as well loved here as in the U.S. 

The stories about Winnie the Pooh have been translated several times. Dur- l 
ing the last year Robert Lawson’s Robbut has appeared with stiff covers, t 
which indicates an unusually de-luxe edition, with all the original pictures, \ 
and sells for the equivalent of fifty cents. The Little House in the Big Woods ’ 
was published in Osaka, but I have not been able to get hold of it in Tokyo. i 
It was shown to me in Kyoto not by a child, but by a distinguished artist, 

Kwanjiro Kawai, the potter, who found it genuine and poetic and full of the ‘ 
pioneer spirit. His face lighted up as he told me of his joy in it. My own 
Sandy, Adam of the Road, and Jane Ilope have been translated and have ( 
gone into two editions apiece. Penn is in press now. ( 

Books for children, and indeed, for grown-ups too, come and go in a ( 


disconcerting manner. Books are not kept “in print” in Japan. An edition is 
printed and sold but the plates are not kept. If it sold quickly enough, another 
edition is printed, but when it is gone it is gone. A new edition is not a mere 
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reprinting; it is a whole new edition and therefore much more of an under- 
taking. 

‘Teen-agers early read translations of foreign novels. Many of my 
eleventh grade boys have read War and Peace and Tolstoi’s short stories. 
They have read Quo I’adis, Ivanhoe, Les Miserables, and many more trans- 
lations from the French, German and Italian than their opposite numbers in 
the U.S. Gone With the Wind, among American books, has been immensely 
popular. 

The Japanese teen-ager seems not to read for the story alone or for 
vicarious experience so much as our young people do; he and she — reads 
aesthetically, to savor the style and the descriptions; he reads for the philoso- 
phy; he reads to compare his country’s culture with that of the world outside. 
A young girl reading Jane I/ope wrote me a long and thoughtful discussion 
of the difference between the life of widows in America and the fate of widows 
in Japan. “We Japanese,” they often begin, and then there follows an acute 
appraisal of what they feel to be defects in the nation’s past. They read, I 
often feel, with a wistful earnestness, as if they were seeking in books for an 
understanding of the reasons why Japan finds herself in her present plight, 
as if thy were seeking for new and dependable values. 





Note: Mrs. Vining is the well-known children’s author and Newbery winner, 
Elizabeth Janet Gray. She is at present tutor to the Crown Prince of Japan. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 

Two interne librarians from England give their impressions of our 
young people and their reading. In turn Jean Lowrie, back from a year in an 
English school, tells us about young readers over there. 

YOUNG READERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
by 
Mary B. McBride, Harrogate Public Library, Surrey, 
and Daphne J. Parkinson, Mitcham Public Library, Y orkshire 

The one definite thing that emerges, after almost a year as children’s 
librarians in an American library, is the similarity of children’s habits and 
tastes, to those in England — and probably in every other country in the 
world. Nevertheless, there are many small differences, both in the children 
and in library methods, that have made our work this year of particular 
interest. 

I suppose the thing that struck us most forcibly during our first few 
weeks was the amazing number of “reader” type books that were circulated. 
Most English libraries do not supply these books at all and we found their 
extensive use by children as high as 4th grade rather shocking. Later we 
discovered that this was part of the general picture in which nearly all 
children, at least in about the first six grades, are one or two years behind 
English children of the same age in reading ability and tastes. 

We found, too, as requests for books to help with school assignments 
began to pour in, that the school and the library are much more closely linked 
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than is usual in Britain. This is almost entirely a good thing. It facilitates bec 
class visits to the library for library lessons, book talks, etc.; it creates a ine 
continuity in a child’s reading; and it often enables both teacher and librarian Tey 
to see a particular child’s personality and needs from a different angle. wl 
There are, however, disadvantages, the chief one being — in our experience — the 


a tendency for the children to connect the library almost entirely with the | 4" 


school; that is, to read on/y those books which the teacher has prescribed or les 
recommended and to stop reading altogether during vacations and when | Ei 
they leave school. In England there is, of course, a great dropping off in | dit 


library use at these times, but not quite the wholesale “I’m leaving my card in an 





the library for the summer” movement that we have recently experienced. ) 4 

We do not know what the solution to this problem is, but perhaps a little 
more emphasis on the recreational value of books by both teacher and librarian be 
would help. su 
After a short period at the Main Library, we were both assigned to be 
branch libraries on opposite sides of the city and one of the most interesting - 
and “difficult” elements in our work has been the large number of children of tl 
foreign parentage among our patrons. The largest percentage have been I 
Italian, with a sprinkling of German, Polish, Norwegian and several other A 
nationalities. The coloured children, too, were a new experience. All have tl 
proved stimulating and enlightening. The Italian children particularly are so h 

quick and vital, and they certainly do much to enliven a busy Monday! One 
thing that has amazed us and this has nothing to do with libraries — is t 
the amazing speed with which a child, arriving in America, will learn not | 
only the language but the habits and tastes of an American in a few short 
months. One little Norwegian boy in particular was speaking English in an \ 

incredibly short space of time and was soon reading books far beyond the 
usual range of a fourth grader. \ 
Is there any difference between the sind of books read by American and 
English boys and girls? We are often asked this question and the answer is 
( 


that there is, but that there is usually, though not always, an obvious reason 
for the variations. English boys, for example, nearly all read a succession of 
seas stories at some time of their literary development. Percy F. Westerman, 
despite the fact that many of his books are definitely “dated’’, is still one of , 
the most popular boys’ authors. Perhaps on the coasts of the United States 
there is a similar demand, but in Rochester there is practically none. Books of 
nature study, particularly descriptions of birds and their eggs, are wildly 
popular in England, but here we have circulated them only when a class is 
studying birds and at the teacher’s instigation. Fairy stories and folk tales 
are enjoyed far more by boys and girls in America than at home, Why this is, 
we cannot tell, but we are determined to use the example of American children 
to foster a greater appreciation for this literature in our home libraries. As 
for school stories, tales of careers, animal (particularly horse) stories, sport 
and hobby books — they are all universally popular. SUE BARTON is as 
well known in England as in America and BLACK BEAUTY is as beloved 
by American as by English horse worshippers. 

What of the children themselves? Of course, like all people, we have 
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been blessed with a mixed assortment. Many we shall hate to leave, some 
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inevitably have remained little more than names, and one or two — very 
an few — we shall be happy to think of as being 3000 miles away! On the 
le. whole we have found them to be very friendly, open to suggestions on both 
= their reading and their behavior, full of questions and often very interested in 
he | anything we can tell them of England. We recall the boy who asked breath- 
or | lessly, after large doses of KING ARTHUR, “Do you live in a castle in 
on England and does your father wear armour?” It was almost a shame to 
in | disillusion him. We have had many opportunities also, with both children 
in and adults, to dispell the impression that London is perpetually smothered in 
d. \ a thick fog. 
le It has been interesting to find out which books are shared by children of 
n both countries, and gratifying that it is mostly the worth-while books that have 
survived the crossing while the often more popular but definitely ephemeral 
i books have been kept within their respective shores. LITTLE WOMEN 
g and the KATY books are probably more popular with English girls than in 


f their own country. TOM SAWYER is widely read and enjoyed and Robert 
Lawson, Pearl Buck and Kate Seredy all have honoured place on our shelves. 


g And on this side of the Atlantic we were made to feel very much at home by 
. the appearance of Arthur Ransome, Noel Streatfeild, Geoffrey Trease and 
‘ Kitty Barne, as well as the older classics, in catalogues and on shelves. 

p The comics are, of course, a continual source of discussion and recrimina- 
; tion. Undoubtedly, they are read in far greater numbers by American children 
t (and adults!), and may in some way account, along with television, for the 
comparatively small library circulation. We have seen very few, so will not 
venture an opinion on their influence. 

Any remarks about American children’s libraries would be incomplete 


without a mention of children’s librarians. The children’s librarian in America 
is more highly thought of, and the importance of her work more thoroughly 
realized, than in England. There are many libraries in England giving an 
excellent service to their young readers, but the over-all picture, from our 
experience, is not as good as in this country. This is mainly because of the 
shortage of trained children’s librarians and the refusal of many library 
authorities to recognize their work either financially or administratively. 
There has been a gradual improvement during the last few years, but we 
still have a long way to go. The enthusiasm and the obvious ability of the 
children’s librarians whom we have met here have been heartening. And 
their friendliness and interest has been overwhelming. We have visited 
children’s rcoms in several cities and have always been received with wide 
hospitality, and in Rochester our colleagues have been continuously helpful, 
friendly and encouraging. We should like to mention especially the wonderful 
hospitality with which we were received by the children’s librarians of 
Chicago, whose guests we were for the four days of the A.L.A, mid-winter 
conference. It was an experience we shall never forget. 

And that can well sum up our whole year. So much has happened that 
our impressions are still a little confused, but we shall continue to remember 
our American friends and patrons with pleasure and profit. 
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YOUNG READERS IN ENGLAND 
by 
Jean Lowrie, Librarian, 
Linden School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

A year in England as an exchange teacher can be full of surprises, hard 
work, fascinating and informative experiences. It is the finest way I know of 
to develop within one a pretty complete understanding of another group of 
people. 

I was located in a Secondary Modern School for Girls in Nottingham. 
This type of school takes care of the majority of boys and girls who do not 
pass the scholarship examination at 11 years of age and who will leave school 
at the age of 15 in order to go into factory and office jobs. It does not try to 
present an academic curriculum, but rather a very general type of instruction 
including considerable domestic science and craft work. My work in this 
type of school naturally tended to give me only a partial view of reading 
interests. However, I visited many junior schools and grammar schools as 
well as public library children’s rooms and juvenile departments in book 
stores so that I believe my overall picture is fairly complete. 

My headmistress felt that I could serve two purposes in the school asa 
teacher and as a librarian. First of a!l we set up a scheme of teaching which 
enabled me to have every class in the secondary school for a double period 
once a week for the purpose of acquainting them with everyday life in the 
U.S.A. It was then I was glad I was a librarian and had perforce acquired a 
smattering of knowledge in all facets of Americana — literature, history, 
music and art, home-making, etc. Without materials other than personal 
ones, it was amazing how much we accomplished toward understanding on 
both sides with fun in the bargain. 

This plan brought out, however, a distressing lack of modern interesting 
materials concerning life in other lands. This informational gap was noticeable 
in text books and trade books both in schools and [braries. The very few 


books of ours which were available — some editions of the classics such as 
Louisa Alcott titles — simply cannot combat the movie-gained impressions 


which English children (and adults) have about us. 

The other part of my program was strictly library focused. Secondary 
modern schools seldom have libraries or library programs — generally just a 
motley collection of books serving no special purpose other than a type of 
recreational reading. The idea of planned library service like ours was a 
decided innovation and even the grammar schools do not have such extensive 
programs. Having a librarian on hand, the headmistress decided to experiment 
with the idea. We took over a small storage space with one tiny window — 
(there was a deficiency of space due to the bombing of the school) — but it 
had cream colored walls and some shelves. The shelves we edged in Chinese 
red and taking half bricks from the bombpile, we painted them black for 
book supports. A blackout curtain at one end of the room served to cover 
surplus material and to act as a bulletin board. Having collected all the 
books from various hiding places, we mended them, pasted in pockets, etc., 
and set up circulation, During the year a card catalog was devised — each 
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card cut separately from a large sheet, printed by hand, and finally filed in a 
shoe box! It was gratifying to see and feel the interest of both students and 
staff in the project — as well as to be able to help them to widen the scope of 
the school program. 

Our biggest handicap, however, was a lack of books. When the girls 
discovered that they were to have a library, reading demands became very 
pronounced, and it was difficult to satisfy interests and needs. In the first 
place, they were not interested in reading dice again or the Black Arrow or 
Good Wives. They had read them innumerable times in English classes. The 
paper shortage was still in evidence, so books were used over and over again. 

Among the books available for our library collections (either from the 
school department of the public library or the juvenile department in book 
stores) were many of Angela Brazil’s and Enid Blyton’s beoks, the latter 
being unquestionably the favorite, as well as the “Biggles’” and “Worrals” 
series, all of which were in great demand. It is equally interesting to note 
that the one copy of Mary Poppins or of Dr. Dolittle was always out and 
that our many copies of Arthur Ransome books appealed only to a certain 
small group. 

Because of our inadequacies, we made several appeals for help. One of 
our most thrilling gifts was a group of books sent over by the Oak Ridge 
Rotary Club. They were for the definite purpose of broadening understanding 
of the U.S.A. and as such were both fiction and non-fiction. Selected by a 
school librarian, they included everything from pioneer to modern high school 
and vocational stories, grand travel books and copies of our beautifully illus- 
trated editions of the classics. I believe it was the use of color on the jackets, 
end papers and illustrations which appealed first of all to both teachers and 
students. For so many years they have starved for color that for awhile they 
just “looked at pictures.”” But this was followed rapidly by a complete ab- 
sorption in the stories. 

The interest aroused by this gift on the part of the Director of Education 
for the city as well as other people was decisive in having a room set aside 
for a real library, and at the end of the year we had the pleasure of moving 
in to it and drawing up plans for future growth as an experiment in the 
secondary schools of the city. 

Indicative of the fact that there is a need for such a program and that 
only a spark is necessary to initiate it, is this statement recently received from 
the mistress. “Here are some items about the library you started: a story 
club for Standard + and Form I has been started (10-12 years) ; a Readers 
Club for Form IV (14-15 years) ; a £100 allocation by the Education Com- 
mittee for extension in 1950”, 

Let me hasten to add that such gifts to England are not only gratefully 
received but thanks are frequently expressed in some material form. The 
children delight in making books, painting pictures, etc. to send to American 
schools so that our children in turn may learn more about their ways of 
living. There is a “reciprocal agreement”? here which I believe will do far 
more toward establishing a feeling of brotherhood than all the economic and 
political agreements we may ever attempt. 
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The interest of the girls while I was in England as well as the letters 
which I continually receive are indicative of several outstanding things in 


the field of children’s reading: (1) that an interest and a joy in reading is wl 
latent in all children and needs only gentle encouragement and guidance to - 
bring it forth; (2) that reading interests are as wide and varied as the world 


is large and as similar as the world is small; (3) that all children are inter- P; 
ested in reading about children in other lands and their countries, and if we fa 
do not make an effort to put into their hands the best literature available in ° 

these fields, the loss will be far greater and more personal than we may now f 
realize; (+) that there is a need for trained personnel to make resources \ ; 


, gi 
accessible as well as to guide boys and girls. Although we in the U.S. have s 
made real progress in this field, we have another task — to share our philosophy D: 
and to help children the world over. 

su 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO YOUTH : 
AROUND THE WORLD tl 


Margaret Scoggin, Chairman of the International Committee of the 
Division, has written to many librarians abroad asking them to tell something 
of their library service to youth. These brief responses from several countries 
show us how important libraries and reading are to young people and that, 
despite limited resources, a fine type of service is being developed. 
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The children’s reading section in the USIS Library, Davao, The Philippines. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 

Since English is the language of instruction in the Philippines, every 
school child is taught to read English before he discovers how to read his 
native dialect. Wherever children’s books are available, they are eagerly read, 
usually by boys and girls older than the grade level of the books would indicate. 
Picture books are loved here as in the United States — the same perennial 
favorites, from A/other Goose and Andy and the Lion to the Little Golden 
Books and Ferdinand. Well-illustrated stories and the Childhood of Famous 
Americans biographies please good readers in the upper grades. Teen-age 
girls want Little Women, the Cavanna stories, vocational stories with love 
interest ; boys seek adventure. Well-presented subject books are enjoyed, — 
particularly in science, according to one children’s librarian. 

Such is the dearth of children’s and young people’s books, however, that 
supplementary readers, simple stories of 1912 vintage, and even distastefully 
worn-out books are also eagerly read when the more attractive ones are not 
available. Even in good-sized towns, and particularly in the barrios (villages), 
there are usually no children’s books at all, outside of school texts. 

School and public libraries were war casualties. To reconstruct what 
has been lost takes time and money. Book budgets are pitifully small for 
schools that have to struggle with problems of large enrollment, lack of 
equipment, underpaid teachers. School libraries are further handicapped by 
the fact that closed shelves are considered necessary; librarians are held 
accountable for books lost. There are few classroom libraries. 

Some public libraries are being established, and the collections include a 
few shelves of children’s books. The need for service to children is just be- 
ginning to be noticed; high school students have long used the libraries for 
assignments but there is little attention given to their reading for interest. 

The United States Information Service of the American Embassy operates 
libraries in Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, and Davao. Each has a children’s department 
that is very popular, even though the branches outside Manila contain only 
about 500 children’s books. In Manila the children’s library is located in the 
underprivileged, heavily populated area known as Tondo. As the first public 
library for children in the Philippines, it has attracted a great deal of attention 
since its opening in July, 1949. The increased awareness of the need for 
library service to children that is noticeable in the public library movement has 
been attributed to the success of the Tondo Children’s Library. 

Over 36,600 children of elementary and high school age have come to the 
Tondo Library in the past six months, — to read, to borrow books, or to 
join library activities. A story hour is held twice weekly. This hour of group 
activity is not confined to story-telling by the assistant children’s librarian, 
but includes games to teach sportsmanship, puzzles to encourage group par- 
ticipation, singing, film showings. A Children’s Journal is a recent project, 
featuring original drawings, stories, poems, essays, book reviews. The con- 
tributors are chiefly the early teen-agers. Youth leaders and some adult resi- 
dents of Tondo have po:nted out a decline in juvenile delinquency in the 
immediate area of the Library. No longer are the children to be seen gambling 
in the streets, they say. Now they have a nice place to go. The collection of 
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2000 children’s books is becoming well-worn, and the quonset hut is filled to 
“standing room only” capacity several times a day. Frequently teachers bring 
classes to visit the library, as other teachers do in each of the USIS Libraries. 
The USIS Library in Davao City, in the south of large Mindanao Island, 
has a very active children’s department, Location is convenient and quarters 
are attractive. Story hours are held on the open porch. Every one comes, from 
bootblacks and newsboys to well-dressed children, the librarian reports. 
More books are needed in all libraries to meet the demand for reading 
matter, The few USIS libraries have demonstrated that children will flock 
to a children’s department when they are offered a taste of attractive books. 
When more books are available by school and public libraries, one of the 
main obstacles will have been moved out of the way of library service to 
children and young people. 
Mary E. Townes, Director, 
USIS, The Philippines 


GERMANY 
(Children’s Libraries of Frankfurt A/Main) 

Since the end of the war, eleven children’s libraries have been re-estab- 
lished in Frankfurt, not in special children’s rooms as formerly but as special 
collections within the eleven branches. Lack of space precludes reading rooms 
for children and also necessitates the closed shelf procedure — the usual one in 
Germany — instead of open shelf access which we should prefer. Of course, 
special hours are set aside for the children and these hours must be varied 
considerably so as not to conflict with school schedules. 

Ordinarily children must be ten years of age to get a borrower’s card 
but, upon recommendation of school authorities, the librarian will make ex- 
ceptions for children of eight or nine who are advanced readers. In general, 
however, it is adults and older children who take out on their cards the picture 
books, song books, and fairy tales for the little ones. Boys and girls up to 
sixteen are considered children (Jugend) but this grouping is very elastic. 
There are eighteen-year-olds who ask for youth books and fifteen-year-olds 
who want adult books. 

The total number of our children’s books has grown to over 10,000 
volumes, During the administrative year 1949-50, nearly one-third of all 
loans were made to youthful readers and the individual books were circulated 
from 12 to 16 times each. This shows the demand for books and the hunger 
for reading but it means very hard use for an inadequate book stock. 

A less glamorous but essential aspect of our work is the care of books. 
We include in this the checking of books upon their return for missing pages, 
removal of stains, renewal of covers et al. New books, especially picture books 
and illustrated books, are revised after each circulation but older books only 
from time to time. The specialist in children’s work makes this her task 
because only through such regular supervision can she teach children proper 
hook care. Generally speaking, people are less careful of books than before 
the war, possibly because of overcrowded housing conditions. 
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What about the selection of books for children and young people? Frank- 
furt has a specialist who evaluates all new publications in this field and makes 
suggestions for purchase. Books are then bought by the main library which 
processes them and distributes them to the branches. 

You might like to know the subjects, authors and titles of special interest 
to our young people. Boys prefer adventure above all — probably true in all 
countries of the world! And under adventure, “Indian books” are in greatest 
demand and they are usually cleared from the shelves within the first few 
minutes of each lending period. Karl May, Friederich I. Pajeken and Fritz 
Steuben are the authors most in demand. Girls prefer stories about Kasperle 
(Kasperlebiicher ), who is really Punch, such as those by Josephine Siebe. Also 
they like very much the typical girls’ stories and family stories by Walter 
Bauer, Sofie Schieker-Ebe. and Margot Benary-Isbert. Of course, all young 
people favor such other subjects as travel tales, animal stories, and historical 
tales. 

I shall write a second report on our classification and cataloging of youth 
literature. 

Dr, Gertrud Gelderblom, 
Frankfurt Public Library 


THE INTERNATIONAL YOUTH LIBRARY, MUNICH, GERMANY 
(A Letter to Margaret Scoggin, 
Work with Youth, New York Public Library) 
Dear Margaret: 

I know that you will want to hear about the progress of the International 
Youth Library during its first year of existence. I was so glad to have your 
article in the A.L.A. Bulletin* to give me background for my visit. 

I found the building most attractive but already too crowded for the 
number of young people who attend its many activities. A puppet show was in 
progress the first day I was there it was a modern but humorous play 
written by the young people in one of the theatrical groups. There were 
nearly 200 children watching the performance in a room which would have 
been comfortable for 75. It was good to see them laugh! 

That night I attended the annual meeting of the Friends of the Inter- 
national Youth Library. It was especially interesting to me to note that this 
group which aids the director in formulation of policy is composed not only of 
adults but also of young people. Its “youth committee”, which is quite free to 
express itself, is organized with its own officers to represent it when necessary. 
Both boys and girls are active on this committee. 

Mrs. Lepman, the director, read her annual report in which she re-stated 
the purpose of the library; e.g. that of providing a collection of books in all 
languages to be used by young people in the hope that international under- 
standing would result from introduction to the literature of all countries. 
Her report enumerated the many kinds of activities introduced as a means of 
discovering interests and abilities of children and young people with varying 





*A.L.A. Bulletin 44:39-41 Feb. 1950. 
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backgrounds. The thousands of homeless children living now in schools and 
camps are a major concern in this program. Many of these young people 
have never experienced a sense of security nor have had opportunities for 
development of talents. There are now many groups coming regularly — some 
young people expressing themselves through writing and performing in the 
puppet theatre and some in the drama. Others are listening to illustrated 
lectures on life in other countries. Some are learning languages through in- 
formal conversation classes and through reading. There are over forty schools 
in Munich which regularly send classes to the library for many types of 
programs including that of looking up materials about different countries 
to enrich the geography or language classes. Mrs. Lepman further reported 
that the book collection which now represents 2+ countries contains nearly 
12,000 titles. There are still not enough in any language to permit circulation 
of books. During the first year or two it seems more desirable to provide 
opportunity for the children to come to the library to read rather than to take 
books home in order that they will become acquainted with a wider variety 
and will have guidance in the use of the books. 

Among the plans for the future, Mrs. Lepman pointed out the need for 
provision of transportation to the library of children from outlying sections of 
Munich — cost of street car fare is prohibitive for most of them . Trans- 
portation funds are as necessary there as chairs and tables in our libraries, for 
only by getting the children into the library where they will be exposed to 
democratic influences both in activities and in literature will the opportunity 
for international understanding bear fruit. The response of the children is 
most heartening. There are no social, racial or religious barriers; the books, 
the pictures, the dramatic activities are common ground. At the Kinderfest 
held on Saturday afternoon there were between 200 and 300 children of all 
ages. The kindergarten assistants played and read with the little ones; there 
were games such as sack races, egg races, etc. A puppet show was staged inside 
for one group after another. A guessing game proved a delightful close to the 
afternoon, sending many children off thinking of book characters with whom 
they would like to make acquaintance. One of the staff described a book 
character and the children guessed in turn. Ices and cold drinks provided 
extra fun. The children in attendance were, for the most part, from the 
schools and camps for children abandoned during the war. Each Saturday 
some type of activity is provided since that is the only time that all are free 
from school at one time. 

The library books are being used constantly in spite of the fact that 
school was still in progress. All the surrounding schools are so crowded that 
sach child attends only half a day. Sessions are in shifts of two or three a 
day which leaves children free part of every day to study or read in the 
library if they live near enough to get there. More and more children are 
using it as a result of the formal classes arranged by so many schools. As 
soon as the children learn about the library they want to come. Once they 
have come they want to return. 

The American librarian who visits the International Youth Library ex- 
pecting to find a perfectly organized and cataloged book collection will be 
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disappointed, For this is one library in which the immediacy of the children’s 
needs has superseded technical preparation. With the danger of dictatorship 
propaganda constantly present there is no time to lose in waiting for library 
routines to be perfected. The children cannot wait. Children come first at 
the International Youth Library and eventually the book collection can become 
better organized when increased professional help is available. 

Exhibits form an important function of the library activities also, Some 
are exhibits of children’s drawings and writings and some are book exhibits. 
All represent the product of various nations. 

A projector and record player are among the immediate needs. Plans 
are being formulated for much wider use of films and records when the 
library can own its own equipment rather than being forced to borrow from 
the Army as at present. 

Provision of a seminar for training of children’s librarians is an important 
next step. This is a field new to the library profession in Germany. The 
International Youth Library could well become the center for such training 
just as it is now a youth center. 

Were this type of institution multiplied ten fold in cities as large as 
Munich all over Germany, there would be less danger from reactionary groups 
within Germany. Such a center, however, requires the inspired and energetic 
leadership which is so difficult to find. 

So far, in spite of inadequate financial support, the purpose of this 
Internationale Jugenbibiliotek is being carried out. It was expressed in a 
statement by the director in December 1949 — “The International Youth 
Library is the first institution of its kind in the world. On the fundaments of 
youth literature, children and young people shall find here an abode of inter- 
national understanding, for modern research has definitely proved that training 
toward international understanding should be included in the general educa- 
tional program for youth of all nations.” 

Sincerely, 

Louise Le Fevre 
(Director, Department of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan College of Education) 


FRANCE 
(Three Examples of “Vocations”) 

It seems superfluous to us French librarians to talk about our activities to 
American librarians whose experience is so extensive. Nevertheless, since you 
have asked us, we shall give three examples of vocations that the library has 
been instrumental at least in fostering if not in discovering. 

Eight years ago we noticed a 14-year-old reader because of the important 
names of musical works that he was borrowing and we quickly engaged him 
to do an original piece of work on his favorite subject. Why should he not 
present for the library an exhibition on the history of music, about definite 
musical types, or one about his favorite musicians? This proposal pleased 
him; and so at the end of some weeks his friends were able to admire on the 
upper shelves, portraits and biographies of harpsichord-players, and classical, 
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romantic or modern composers, together with their most famous works and 
brief interpretive notes, tastefully arranged. But this young music lover didn’t 
stop there; in his great enthusiasm he decided to give a concert with his own 
comments and with the cooperation of his brothers, cousins and another 
young reader. 

Every year for four years after, he interpreted for “L’Heure Joyeuse”’ in 
an appropriate manner the most varied works, — from a reverie for piano by 
Bach to the Christmas Symphony by Lelande or something by Inghelbrecht. 
And at the same time he acquired the certainty that he ought to break with 
family tradition: he would not become an engineer but would devote his 
life to making young people love music. 

Last June he came and announced his brilliant success: he had received 
second in a competitive examination for the instruction of music in the lycée in 
which he had competed for the first time. 

At about the same time, another “venerable” reader, — a younger one, 
told us of his success in the baccalaureate which would permit him to com- 
mence finally his preparatory studies for the entrance examination to the 
Schcol of Charters. And this reminded us of the time when, as a young boy of 
eleven, he undertook to prepare a genealogical tree for the Merovingians 
which took him three years. How had this strange idea occurred to him? 
Could it be that the reading of Augustin Thierry created such a lively interest 
in the first dynasty that ruled over France? Even he is not sure. But what 
we cannot ignore is the seriousness which he put into the work, the detail of 
his research, and the distress caused him by three offspring of this illustrious 
family whom he could not identify with certainty. Let us even say that our 
suggestion of following their names with a question mark, indicating that this 
was questionable, relieved him of a great load and was instrumental without 
doubt in having his tree accepted for exhibition among a choice selection of 
historical works about France. Is it necessary to add that from that time on 
that youngster’s vocation seemed to us to be written in large letters on his 
countenance? He would be a paleographic archivist. 

When these two “venerables’”” came, radiant to tell us of their success, 
they could appreciate the work of one of their juniors at the library, — an 
exhibit on ‘Costume across the Ages.’’ Eighty uniform dolls, twenty centi- 
meters high, in light cardboard, whose dresses, armor and doublets, all sketched 
and painted, had been inspired for the most part by some miniatures, frescos, 
mosaics and pictures. 

What will become of this 16-year-old boy who, since he was ten and a 
half, has been intent on sketching, destroying and redoing that whole collection 
of costumes? Where will this great gift for painting take him, which for an 
equal number of years made him devote his spending money to the purchase of 
old art reviews on the wharves of the Seine and to the collecting of reproduc- 
tions of pictures? Will he be side-tracked en route? Or will he succeed in 
developing the rich possibilities of which he has already shown such promise ? 
One can ask this with a real anxiety. 

If the sight of young people discovering the joy of reading in the library 
and growing happily in understanding is a satisfying sight for librarians, they 
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cannot avoid experiencing a special emotion at those who, amid the casual 
unconcern of youth, follow a well-defined course with such grim determination. 
n Marguerite Gruny, Librarian 

Pr “T’Heure Joyeuse,” Paris 















































n ENGLAND 

yy Library work with children in England is becoming increasingly im- 
t. portant in spite of two major wars. The last twenty-five years has seen the 
h opening of many well-planned children’s departments and the growing recog- 
is | nition that a children’s room is not a luxury but a vital necessity if work 
with adults is to have a sure foundation. Not only is this so in the large towns 
d but also in the rural areas where the county library is fully aware of the 
1 urgency of work with children. 2¥2 million boys and girls use the libraries in 
Britain regularly and nearly 50 million books are issued annually to children. 
Since the 1944 Education Act there has been an added emphasis on school 
- libraries so that many authorities are planning school library systems for areas 
2 in which there has been no provision of this kind before. 

f Many libraries now have a full programme of extension activities — story 
hours, talks to children and film shows, reading circles and clubs of all kinds. 
. The Book Week, a war-time development, is not a national event as in the 
States, but can be held when the individual library chooses. Few librarians 
consider it advisable to make it an annual event. 

The chief lack in England is that of trained personnel as there is no 
library school with a full-time course in children’s library work. There is, 
however, a Specialist Certificate in Library Work with Young People. There 
is some difficulty in finding assistants with an aptitude for the work who are 
prepared to face the prospect of limited promotion and a status and salary 
which leave much to be desired. 

Work with adolescents as a specialized job is practically nonexistent 
owing to shortage of accommodation and lack of funds. While every librarian 
is aware of the problem of the adolescent in the library, there is no very clear 
idea as to the solution. But, in spite of this, a great deal of valuable work is 
done by the individual librarian in this sphere. 

The book supply has improved considerably in the last two years. Chil- 
dren’s classics, long out-of-print, are now coming on to the market again 
and the general standard of production is better. The yearly presentation of 
the Library Association Carnegie Medal and the increased reviewing of 
children’s books in the press are signs of the added interest in children’s 
literature, 

Children’s tastes in reading are very much the same in any country — 
from picture books and fairy tales to adventure stories of every kind. After 
the best-sellers Enid Blyton, W. E. Johns and Richmal Crompton, Arthur 
Ransome’s excellent open-air stories of real children are the prime favourite. 
A modern trend is the demand for mystery stories — too often with the 
wrong values and “horse” stories. Boys are keenly interested in anything 
mechanical or practical, girls are a little more imaginative; both sexes are 
attracted by books about sport. More and more children join the library at 
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the early age of 5 or 6 and we could well do with more of your excellent 
American picture —_ for them. 


My own aims? To improve the status of work with children so that its 
full importance is realised, to help on the training of suitable personnel and to 
encourage the cause of books and children everywhere so that in these days of 
insecurity and conflicting loyalties no child is without access to that unending 
source of pleasure and profit — a good book. 

Eileen H. Colwell, 
Honorary Secretary 
Youth Libraries Section, 
British Library Association 


NEW ZEALAND 


Since taking up my present position with the National Library Service in 
October 1948, I have been concerned mostly with service to young people in 
high schools. The National Library Service is a government department, a 
section of which is now responsible for different types of service to all schools 
throughout New Zealand. My particular interest is in boys and girls from 
about twelve upwards. Unfortunately, my work does not, like that of school 
and young people’s librarians, bring me into close contact with the young 
people themselves except on certain occasions, when I may be visiting schools. 

For the last eighteen months, I have been busy at a number of things, 
chief of which have been selecting and organizing a book collection for use by 
high schools and public libraries and visiting as many high schools as possible. 
Seeing that there are over 200 high schools scattered from one end of New 
Zealand to the other and New Zealand is a good thousand miles in length, 
travelling has taken up a fair proportion of time. (I have no car in which to 
get around the country, and rail, bus and boat connections are not always the 
most convenient.) In between times, there have been booklets to write, book- 
lists to compile, lectures to be given at the Library School and an information 
and request service to attend to. By means of this latter service the whole 
resources of the National Library Service are at the disposal of New Zealand 
schools. Any teacher or any child can ask for a book or books on any subject 
and in nearly all cases, these requests are fulfilled. Thus boys and girls in 
schools with very small book collections may have access to a much wider 

range of reading, either from those block loans of books issued to schools and 
changed at regular intervals or by asking for books on those subjects in which 
they are particularly interested. 

Public libraries too may increase their stock and service by applying for 
special loans of books for young people or “intermediate readers” as we call 
them. We are particularly pleased to do this for small free libraries,* whose 
stocks and budgets are limited. Collections vary from 50 to 200 with a 
selection of periodicals if desired, and in most cases they are changed every 
two to three months. 


* Not all public libraries in New Zealand give free service, 
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As yet there are no libraries in New Zealand which are fortunate enough 
to possess a trained young people’s librarian whose sole concern is work with 
young people. There are libraries which have recognized the need for a 
specialized service and have made a beginning by providing special book 
collections, but a highly organized service such as you know in the United 
States is still with us an aim for the future. Books, however, are not lacking 
and we, in the Schools Section of the National Library Service are able to 
buy liberally from English publishers; not so liberally from American pub- 
lishers, because of shortage of dollars, but at least most of the best that is 
published is available, though not in large quantities. Many books by American 
authors, however, are reprinted in England and we find that there are relative- 
ly few titles which are published only in the United States. I think it is 
probably American children’s picture books which are most keenly appreciated. 
The demand for them is great, toth from teachers and librarians who recog- 
nize their value and from the children themselves. 

With new books arriving every week, one problem is to find time to 
read at least some of them. Reviews of books for young people in the Horn 
Book, the Ontario Library Review and Library Journal are a help and the 
New York Public Library’s annual list of Books for Young People is useful 
for checking and filling in a few gaps. Then there are all the books published 
in England, many of which do not find their way to the United States. It is a 
large field! Young people in New Zealand do not lack variety in the range of 
books offered them. Our problem for the future is to see that they are avail- 
able to as many young people as possible and to consider how the best use can 
be made of our book resources. 

Kathleen McCaul, Director, 
Schools Section, 
National Library Service, 
New Zealand 


MEXICO 
(A Few Notes from the Benjamin Franklin Library, 
Children’s Room, Mexico City) 

The Pan American Round Table of Mexico City in cooperation with 
the Benjamin Franklin Library are sponsoring the encouragement of children’s 
books in Spanish for Mexican children, written by Mexican authors or resi- 
dents of Mexico. This is the second year of the children’s manuscript contest. 
All types of material are accepted — poetry, drama, history, as well as stories 
for the picture-book age and teen-age — the emphasis being on real creative 
literary merit and Mexico as the inspirational background. This year ninety- 
six manuscripts were presented which came trom all parts of Mexico, not 
only from the Federal District, but north as far as the states of Sonora and 
Durango, east from the coast of Veracruz and Yucatan, and even from the 
remote state of Quintana Roo, This year two prizes are being offered, $1,500 
and $750 pesos. The judges of the manuscripts include Marta Candano 
Romero from the staff of the Universidad Femenina de México, Carmen 
Norma, teacher and editor of a children’s page in the newspaper Novedades, 
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Miguel N. Lira, Supreme Court judge and author of children’s kooks, Dolores pr 
Uribe, authority in education, and Eva J. Anttonen, director of the Children’s av 
Room of the Benjamin Franklin Library. The judges are now hard at work 7! 
reading the manuscripts; the awards are to be announced late in October. no 
Last year’s prize winner was Chico y Chango, a charming little story about a ov 
boy and his monkey, written by Mrs. Thomasa B. de Reid of Guanajuato, co 
The manuscript was published by the Secretary of Education and is now Ww 
available in most bookstores. pl 
The Sala Infantil of the Benjamin Franklin Library is more or less th 
typical of any children’s room in any public library in the United States — Ww 
except that our book collection is both in English and Spanish. We are open d 
daily, nine to one and from three to seven, except Saturdays when we close at | b 
six. Our little readers are mostly Spanish-speaking. However, about a third | n 
speak and read English, from the American and British colony and others. — | 

To explain the Children’s Room it is necessary to say “We do everything 
twice!” A story hour in English, a story hour in Spanish; a puppet show in f 
English, a puppet show in Spanish! At present one of our most interesting p 
€ 





Miss Eva J. Anttonen, Director of the Children’s Room, Benjamin Franklin Library 
Assisting young patrons of the library 
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projects is the translation of some of the American folk tales which are not 
available in Spanish, such as Paul Bunyan, Tony Beaver, Pecos Bill, etc. 
These we are recording — with the enormous possibilities of using the records 
not only in local public schools in the city but also throughout the country, 
over the air, and further uses in all Latin America. As soon as possible, a 
companion album will be issued, in English, for use in schools and institutes 
where English is taught. Last but not least, is our most recent and exciting 
project of the biblioteca ambulante infantil or children’s bookmobile. Through 
the cooperation of the Audio-Visual Department of the American Embassy, 
which provides a sound truck (named Perica, the little parrot) and two 
drivers, five villages in the valley of Mexico are visited once a month, with 
books and programs of movies. (When we arrived for the first time in the 
mountain village of San Pedro Atocpan, the children ran away like rabbits. 
They thought we had come to vaccinate them!) 

When the Benjamin Franklin Library was inaugurated in 1942, President 
Avila Camacho said ““The United States of America has given Mexico a 
permanent embassy of Pan American good will.” That, to put it briefly, is 
exactly what we are, and what we continue to try to be. 

From: Eva J. Anttonen 
Director of the Children’s Room 
Benjamin Franklin Library 
Mexico City 
SERVICES TO YOUTH IN UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION LIBRARIES ABROAD 
by 
Deborah L. Currier 
Division of Libraries and Institutes 

State Department 

The United States Information Libraries, maintained in principal cities 
in all areas of the world, are one aspect of the Department of State’s program 
of international and educational exchange. Authorized by Public Law 402, 
the libraries aim to promote a fuller understanding of the United States 
among the peoples of other lands, through making American books and other 
library materials available to foreign populations. Although United States 
Libraries overseas are established primarily for the use of adult readers, the 
spontaneous interest of children and young people persuaded the libraries to 
broaden their base of operations to activities for children and young people. 
Many libraries have set up a children’s room or alcove stocked with books 
and magazines keyed to young readers. 

The children, their parents and teachers enjoy American books. Books 
in simple English for recreational reading as well as material on the history 
and government of the United States, its people, geography, culture, and 
progress in science, health, and industry are popular with both children and 
adults. American illustrations are a source of great delight to the small 
children who know no English, and juvenile books are especially useful to 
foreigners of all ages who are learning English. 
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Children’s library services vary from country to country, but usually bre 
include story telling hours, musical programs, exhibits and film showings. bor 
The observance of children’s Book Week has been introduced by United States 
Libraries in several countries as a means of focussing public attention upon Te 
children’s books. The idea of a special week devoted to emphasizing children’s 
reading is a nove! one in most foreign communities, but has great appeal to in 
parents, teachers, book dealers, publishers and all other interested in education gr 
and child welfare. pe 

Reports from various United States Libraries around the world reflect 
the variety of children’s work they are now performing. he 

The Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, United States Library at Mexico th 
City, has made a notable contribution to the development of library service en 
for Mexican young people. Popular activities of the library include a radio 
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Credit — Griff Davis from Black Star 
Graybar Building, New York 


USIS librarian, Loyce Woodford, and members attending her children’s hour at 
Monrovia, Liberia in December, 1949 | 
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broadcast made directly from the library with children participating, and 
bookmobile service for children in isolated communities. 

Library services to youth in the Philippines has been described in Mrs. 
Townes’ article. 

The Library at Kuala Lumpur, British Malaya, is the first free library 
in the country and is welcomed by all ages, sexes, and races. Particularly 
gratifying is the interest shown by local educators and school children. Young 
people are the most frequent users of the reading room facilities. 

In Indonesia a publisher of children’s books in Bandung has expressed 
her gratitude for being able to examine each new juvenile book received in 
the United States Library. She makes a four hour trip bi-monthly for that 
express purpose. 

The United States Library in Bangkok, Thailand reports a continued 
increase in attendance — particularly among the children. 

In Colombo, Ceylon registered borrowers have been increasing each day 
with the rate of increase higher at the school level. This letter from an eight 
year old speaks for itself : 

I have the great pleasure of announcing you that will you be kind 
enough to enrol my name to your membership book. I am a student of 
Hamedia School in the 2nd form. And I would like to embark to your 
library, if you can admit me at your library with kind regards, 


I am, yours faithfully, 
Sgd. A.R.M. Mohideen 





Opening of the Young People’s and Children’s section of the USIS Library, Rangoon, 
Burma, March 1949, 
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The Library at Monrovia, Liberia, reports that children continue to come 
in increasing numbers and the books are becoming worn and unusable. 

Last November the United States Library, Rangoon, Burma, opened a 
section for children and young people. The demand has exceeded all expecta- 
tions. Children are lined up on the street every morning waiting for the library 
doors to open so they may return one book and take out another before going 
to school. Many come in during the noon school recess and on Thursdays 
and Saturdays, weekly holidays for various schools, the Library is mobbed 
by the children. 

Turkish children and young people, who begin the study of English in 
the elementary school, have flocked to the Ankara United States Library 
since it opened in 1945, Recently, the Library moved into more spacious 
quarters on the city’s main boulevard and a separate room for junior readers 
has been set up. As the supply of publications in simple English available in 
Turkey is limited, the resources of the United States Library are invaluable 
not only to students, but to teachers. This is the only children’s library in 
Ankara. 

Each of the 26 United States Information Centers in Germany has a 
children’s room, appropriately decorated and furnished and provided with 
books and magazines in German as well as in English. The Information 
Centers in Germany sponsor many activities for children. Among these ac- 
tivities are story-telling hours, puppet and dramatic shows, film showings for 
the younger children, and round-table discussions for the teen-agers. During 
the month of May, 1950, a total of 9,875 children attended these activities in 
Munich alone and many more made use of the children’s room in the library 
of the Information Center. 

An exhibit of American children’s books has been traveling in the 
European area this last winter. The exhibit held in Athens prompted the 
opening of a Greek-American children’s room in the United States Library. 
In Norway the traveling exhibit was on display in Bergen during May. 
According to a representative newspaper story the librarian was very pleased 
to have the opportunity to display these books. She is quoted as saying that 
the Bergen Library would have bought many American books like these if 
dollars had been available. American children’s books were loaned to the Oslo 
Public Library for an exhibition of children’s books from abroad. American 
books were prominently displayed for a period of two weeks in the children’s 
department along with children’s bocks from France, the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia. 

In Barcelona there are some 1,000 visitors to the Library each day during 
the four hours the doors are open. Magazines, newspapers, and children’s 
books are the most popular items. 

In connection with the Netherlands Book Week held from February 25 
through March 4, the Library loaned about 25 children’s books to the Rotter- 
dam Public Library for a special exhibit in the young people’s room. Fifteen 
other volumes specially selected for their illustrations were loaned to the 
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University of Amsterdam for an international exhibit entitled “Children’s 
Books Here and Abroad.” 

In Copenhagen, winter library activities included regular Wednesday 
afternoon children’s story hours which drew an enthusiastic audience of youn- 
sters week after week. The final meeting in the spring featured movies and 
refreshments. 

In Bordeaux a program of children’s book loans inaugurated in January 
continued to operate successfully. The collection of children’s books found to 
be highly interesting to primary and secondary school students, as well as to 
readers in the Children’s Municipal Library, has been made available regularly 
to institutions in Bordeaux and in other cities of the consular district. Teachers, 
instructors and librarians have indicated that young readers have shown a 
great interest in these books. 

The Children’s Books Exhibit in the United States Library at Marseille 
proved an outstanding success from the start. Over 300 Marsellais came on 
the first day; visits by teachers, children and the general public crowded the 
premises in the ensuing fortnight. 

In the Iron Curtain countries, children occasionally visit the United 
States Libraries for specialized information, In Warsaw, for example, a 





Story-hour in the USIS Children’s Library, Tondo, Manila, Philippines. 
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group of school children on holiday recently appeared at the Library to request of 1 
copies of the new Polish language edition of Amerika magazine and a photo- of ¢ 
graph of President Roosevelt to take home with them; the Library provided som 
both. In Praha, children’s books were used by adults who were learning 

English. Even behind the curtain, many schools find it useful to have selected wal 
American books, particularly those on scientific and technological subjects, you 
for the use of their students. United States Libraries are happy to place books mo 
at their disposal through loan collections. The extent to which United States hav 
books are used in Communist countries is impossible to ascertain, but it may be 

assumed that their young people share the universal curiosity about the United 

States and its people. 

The long-range value to the United States of gaining the interest and 
friendship of foreign youngsters cannot be calculated. The children of today Di 
will become the leaders of their countries within a few years. The under- 
standing of American culture, thought and achievements acquired by foreign ha 
children during their impressionable years may have a profound influence on at 
America’s relations with other countries in future years. mi 

at 

CLEVELAND PRESS WORLD FRIENDS’ CLUB - 
ps ; 

Margaret Johnson, Director = 


“The sum total of the common sense of the common people is the greatest 
and soundest force on earth.”” —Thomas Jefferson. A 
Believing this to be true, the Cleveland Press launched its World Friends’ 


Club 13 years ago as a free service to 10-to-20-year-old Clevelanders. To date * 

the club has arranged for 58,000 boys and girls to write to 91,000 young 

folks in 80 countries of the world. L 
Although most enrollments are by individual application, group enroll- a 

ments are popular. The club is used as a language project in French, German p 

and Spanish classes of Cleveland schools. Girl Scouts find club membership a 

helpful in earning their International Friendship badges. Young borrowers at a 

libraries have formed unit correspondence groups, resulting in increased read- 

ing about countries of their pen-friends. d 


News of the club is featured in the World Friends’ Club column each ( 
Friday in the Cleveland Press. There is never any lack of news. One week it t 
may be the arrival of long lists of names from Germany and Japan, — two t 
countries which recently have shown a tremendous interest in the club. I 
Another week it may be the visit of a boy or girl from Canada, Europe or ( 
Hawaii to the Cleveland correspondent (10 such visitors have been entertained 
this summer). Or it may be the departure of a Cleveland member to his 
pen-pal’s home (one boy left last month to study with his French correspondent aa 
at the University of Besancon; another boy left for a holiday in Denmark). | 

What do the young people write about? Families, school, beauties of | 
their homelands, favorite sports and hobbies. Stamp, coin and doll collectors 
have fun exchanging their wares. Budding artists illustrate their letters. 
Teen-age musicians dash off scores. But most important of all is the exchange 
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of ideas which forges strong bonds of understanding; develops an appreciation 
of each other’s differences and similarities; and is recruiting, twosome by two- 
some, a friendly army of world citizens. 

“Great Spirit, let me not judge the member of another tribe until I have 
walked two weeks in his moccasins,”’ prayed a wise Iroquois. Today, 149,000 
young people in Cleveland and far corners of the earth are judging each other 
more wisely, are seeing a beam of light in a dark global picture because they 
have ‘‘walked two weeks” in one another’s moccasins. 









HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE CLEVELAND 
CONFERENCE 


Division of Library Work with Children and Young People: 
The 69th Annual Conference of the A.L.A. held in Cleveland July 16-22, 































has now become a pleasurable memory to the many Division members who 
attended. It was a week filled to capacity with meetings, some tensions, 
much worthwhile discussion and a strong feeling of little time in which to 
attend all the meetings one wished to, and too few opportunities to visit 
exhibits, take ‘‘field trips”, and exchange ideas or gain help from others in 
attendance. The Division Hospitality Committee was under the co-chairman- 
ship of Jean Roos and Elizabeth Briggs and to them, all of the members 
wish to express heartfelt gratitude for all that they did. 

‘Two open houses were held for Division members and others interested. 
At the first, Elizabeth Briggs and her staff from the Children’s Department 
of the Cleveland Public Library acted as hostesses. At the other one follow- 
ing the last Council meeting, the Division Board acted as hostesses. 

In addition to the customary general session and business meeting, the 
Division held a joint meeting with the County and Regional Libraries section 
of the Library Extension Division on ‘Bookmobile Service to Schools.” A 
panel of four members representing county, regional and school interests ex- 
amined criteria for evaluating -tookmobile service to schools, Sarah Jones 
acting as Moderator. 

The general session meeting had as its theme ‘Good Books for al] Chil- 
dren and Youth”, Dr. Ethel Gilbert, Education Reconstruction Liason 
Officer of UNESCO, New York City, presented some of her impressions of 
the recent UNESCO meeting in Italy and made a plea for books and services 
to youth, mentioning specific areas in Europe where a small beginning was 
being made along these lines. She expressed a hope that soon the UNESCO- 
CARE book program might be extended to include children’s books. Mrs. 
Margaret Johnson, Director of the World Friendship Club of the Cleveland 
Press described a recent trip made to Europe, and she, too, emphasized the 
crying need for books and services to youth in Occupied Germany as well as 
elsewhere. She specifically mentioned the work that is being done with the 
German Youth Agencies. Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, Chairman of the Reading 
and Library Committee of the National Council of Parents and Teachers, of 
Lawrence, Kansas, focussed the attention of the meeting on the United States 
scene, with her talk on “Books for 4// in our Country”. She told of the 
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various programs to bring books and materials to youth in an increasing 
number of areas, indicating some of the efforts of the N.C.T.P. in aiding 
this objective. The over-all picture of the importance of books and materials 
in the development of youth in the world today was ably presented by all 
three speakers. 

The business meeting came directly after the business meetings of the 
C.L.A. and the A.Y.P.L. Membership in the Division as of June 30, 1950 
was announced as 4,195 (A.A.S.L. 2,197, C.L.A. 1,458, and A.Y.P.L. 735, 
with single Division memberships making up the balance). Margaret Scoggin 
spoke briefly of the plans for the 75th Anniversary of A.L.A. and said that 
many felt the need of a re-statement of the American heritage. The Division 
is actively working towards a fitting contribution to this observance. The 
Magazine Committee under Doris Cole, was instructed to see if it would be 
possible to have a list of children’s magazines incorporated into the 1951 
eighth edition of the Children’s Catalog, to be kept up-to-date through the 
yearly supplements. ‘The A.L.A. Council recommendation concerning the 
proposed revision of all Division allotments was explained (see the September 
A.L.A. Bulletin for a fuller report) and the members were informed that a 
Division Committee had been appointed to study the proposal and present a 
report at the 1951 Mid-Winter Meeting. 

The Board expressed regret at the proposed separation of the A.A.S.L. 
from the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People, but main- 
tained its faith in the objectives of the Division Constitution and anticipated 
continuing opportunities for carrying on cooperative programs; it extended 
every wish of success for the future development of the plans of A.A.S.L. to 
establish a separate division. 

1950-51 will be a crucial year in the present Division’s history, but the 
strength and loyalty of its members, the desire of its Board for unity and 
cooperation, will undoubtedly weld it together again into a finely tempered 
body. May the incoming President and Board have all manner of success 
and achievement of purpose this coming year! 

Elizabeth A, Groves 

Past President, Division of Libraries 

tor Children and Young People 
Children’s Library Association: 

The C.L.A.’s activities at Cleveland will long be remembered because of 
the special functions marking its fiftieth anniversary and the high caliber of 
the guest speakers. The program opened officially with the Newbery Caldecott 
dinner on Tuesday July 18th at the Hotel Carter. There was a record 
breaking attendance of 900, and each guest received as a souvenir a copy of 
the lovely little book 4 Birthday Garland through the courtesy of Elizabeth 
Riley and Thomas Crowell Co. Special guests for the evening were 14 past 
Chairmen of the C.L.A. Marguerite De Angeli and Leo Politi, award 
winners, spoke with real charm and humor. As a climax of the evening, 
Frederic G. Melcher was awarded a gold-plated plaque by the C.L.A. in 
recognition of his distinguished contribution to the field of children’s literature. 
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A reception following the dinner was given by the publishers of the 
winning awards, Doubleday and Scribner. Margaret Lesser and Alice 
Dalgliesh acted as hostesses and Mrs. De Angeli and Mr. Politi were kept 
busy autographing the souvenir day books of enthusiastic guests. 

On Thursday, July 20th, C.L.A. shared in the program of the second 
general session. Its past Chairmen were honored and Louise Seamen Bechtel 
of the New York Herald Tribune gave an outstanding talk on developments 
in children’s literature and fields of future service. 

On the same day came the C.L.A. luncheon honoring Children’s Editors. 
Twenty three editors were our guests. Elizabeth Riley, Chairman of the 
Juvenile Editors’ Book Survey Committee, reported on a survey made among 
children’s librarians to better ascertain reading needs and interests of children. 
A significant finding of this study was that, although there have been requests 
for the re-issue of many out-of-print books, actually the survey showed very 
few requests for each individual title. Frances Clarke Sayers was moderator 
of a discussion period on trends and developments in children’s literature and 
library service. Audience response showed that we need more of this type of 
discussion. 

At the business meeting, the most important action was the appointment 
of a committee to consider the future of C.L.A., to study the advantages of 
affiliating with P.L.A., and to make recommendations to be presented to the 
general membership for a mail vote. At Marion Young’s suggestion, a com- 
mittee is to be appointed to implement a survey of children’s work in public 
libraries. It should study the status of the children’s librarian and recommend 
to A.L.A. that children’s librarians be given more opportunities to serve on 
general national committees. Three brochures published during the year by 
committee chairmen were reported: Elizabeth Gross, 4 Future in Their 
Faces, recruiting pamphlet; Isabelle Jinnette, Distinguished Books for 1979; 
Laura Steese, /ts Time to Join, membership leaflet. 

At the final program, May Hill Arbuthnot, author of Children and 
Books, presented her distinguished paper dnd One to Grow On, which gave 
chief emphasis to contemporary children’s literature. 

Telegrams and letters of good wishes from Anne Carroll Moore, 
C.L.A.’s first Chairman, The Horn Book, Girl Scouts of America, and others 
marked the anniversary year. 

Margaret M. Clark 
Past Chairman, C.L.A. 
American Association of School Librarians: 

Two highlights of the Cleveland meeting accented the phenomenal 
growth and increasing importance of A.A.S.L.: the successful preconference 
on July 14-16 for which 452 people registered, and the action of the A.L.A. 
Council upon the petition of A.A.S.L. for Division status. 

A summary of the preconference by Dr, Frances Henne will appear in 
the next issue of TOP OF THE NEWS. Excellent speakers, discussion 


groups, colorful exhibits of books and related materials in five areas health, 
science, mathematics, human relations, the American scene — and selected 


lists of books, pamphlets, and audio-visual materials given to each registrant, 
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represented a cooperative effort of Cleveland librarians, children’s book editors, 
and many committees and individuals within A.A.S.L. 

On Friday afternoon, July 21, Council unanimously granted Division 
status to A.A.S.L. as of January 1, 1951, but subject to confirmation this 
autumn by a mail vote of the majority of the membership of A.A.S.L. About 
October 15 a letter explaining the vote and a ballot will be mailed to each 
member. We hope no one will fail to return his ballot within the time 
specified. 

Three times the majority of A.A.S.L. members present at national meet- 
ings have spoken for Division status. At Midwinter 1950 in Chicago a two- 
thirds majority approved the petition to Council after having voted down a 
motion to postpone action until the Cleveland meeting. Twenty-eight states 
had sent representatives to the A.A.S.L. Council in Chicago to vote on this 
important question. In Cleveland 34 states were represented at the two 
business meetings, and a motion to reconsider Division status was debated 
and rejected. 

The constitution of A.A.S.L. provides that a majority of the members 
present at an annual meeting may transact official business. Both the Chicago 
and the Cleveland meetings were annual ones, but the minority has been un- 
willing to accept the votes of the majority upon these three occasions. For this 
reason a mail vote seems a wise solution; every member will have the oppor- 
tunity to voice his considered opinion and the outcome will be final and non- 
debatable. For three years consideration of reorganization has consumed the 
greater part of time at annual conferences and of officers, and the real work 
of A.A.S.L. has been seriously restricted. Reasons advanced last winter in 
Chicago for and against Division status may be found in the March 1950 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 

In spite of absorption with reorganization, the progress of A.A.S.L. and 
of school librarianship in general has been remarkable, and in Cleveland your 
chairman made a brief progress report at the first business meeting. In the 
two years since the last A.L.A. general conference in Atlantic City, member- 
ship has been substantially increased. In 1948, A.A.S.L. had 1492 members; 
as of June 30, 1950, there were 2197. The growth in number and influence 
of the A.A.S.L. Council has been even more spectacular, The Council idea, 
inaugurated by Ruth Ersted, chairman in 1947, whereby each chairman of 
each state school library organization, or an appointed delegate, is the Council 
member to A.A.S.L. has grown until there are now Council members from 
each of the 48 states and for Canada, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Negotiations 
are under way to secure a representative in Alaska. Council is an important 
aspect of the democratic functioning of A.A.S.L.; members bring to the 
meetings the thinking in their states; they take back ideas, news, programs for 
school library development. 

Committees in A.A.S.L. have been active: audio-visual, school library 
quarters, membership, international relations, honorary members, etc. A new 
committee for the promotion of elementary school libraries was authorized at 
Midwinter 1949 and under the chairmanship of Miss Hazelle Anderson, 
Joliet (Ill.) Township High School, is engaged in a constructive program. 
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Some state school organizations are organizing similar committees for ele- 
mentary libraries within their states, following the national pattern. The 
public relations committee has been renamed professional relations. Under 
the chairmanship of Fannie Schmidt, School Library Consultant, Montgomery, 
Alabama, this group is exploring relationships with other educational organiza- 
tions and will represent A.A.S.L. at national and state meetings and lay the 
groundwork for joint committees. Many members have expressed a desire to 
work more closely with teachers and administrators. 

There has been growth also in the number of states having library super- 
vision; 25 is the present number, Illinois having only recently appointed an 
advisor. California is working aggressively for supervision. The number of 
cities having central supervision is also growing, there being 125 listed in the 
latest A.L.A. Membership Directory. Under the leadership of Elnora Alex- 
ander of Houston, city supervisors are organizing as a group within A.L.A. 

Publication has not been neglected. Audio-Visual School Library Service 
(A.L.A., 1949) by Margaret Rufsvold is an outcome of her work when she 
was chairman of A.A.S.L.’s Audio-Visual committee. A new edition of Mary 
P. Douglas’s Teacher Librarian’s Handbook (A.L.A., 1949) and of Basic 
Book Collection for the High School, the New Basic Book Collection for the 
Junior High School (both A.L.A., 1950), a brochure on school library plan- 
ning by Mildred Nickel (A.L.A., 1950), and numerous articles in both 
library and professional magazines testify to the articulateness of various 
A.A.S.L. members. 

Division status for A.A.S.L. will mean no cessation of work on cooper- 
ative projects with other sections and divisions. Top of the News will be 
continued as will work on various committees sponsored by the present 
Division. But Division status for A.A.S.L. will bring increased stature for 
work with other educational organizations, will mean more money for pro- 
motional work and membership gains, will pave the way for the organization 
of various interest groups within A.A.S.L. Since the majority of the member- 
ship at two national meetings have expressed their belief in Division status, 
your chairman has no doubt as to the ultimate outcome, but urges every 
member to vote so that the decision may be clear-cut and decisive. 

Dr. Alonzo Grace, Chairman of the Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago and former High Commissioner of Education in Germany 
was the speaker for A.A.S.L.’s program meetings in Cleveland. Dr. Grace 
writes: ‘Il was very much impressed with the magnitude of the A.L.A. 
Conference; and the indication that our United States is taking a renewed 
interest in the library as part of the educational system. I sincerely hope that 
the school librarians will be admitted to the Association on a Division basis.” 

Margaret Walraven 
Chairman, A.A.S.L. 
The Association of Young People’s Librarians: 

The Association of Young People’s Librarians had a strenuous week in 
Cleveland, characterized by meetings which were devoted to many phases of 
work with young people. 

Monday’s program meeting was a panel discussion, on the subject, “How 
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Can the Librarian in a Small Library Which Has No Young People’s De- 
partment Best Serve the Teenage Reader?” The chairman was Miss Eugenia 
Brunot, of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. The other members were Miss 
Janet Gregg, Public Library, Gallipolis, Ohio; Miss Miriam Edson, Perry 
County District Library, New Lexington, Ohio; Miss Martha Grey, Public 
Library, Troy, Ohio, and Miss Irene Helland, Public Library, Hinsdale, 
Illinois. Each member of the panel described the work for and with young 
people in her community, contributing many helpful ideas. In addition, Miss 
Dorothy Lawson, Librarian of the Holladay Memorial Library for Young 
People, Indianapolis, told about opening the new library and organizing its 
work; Miss Marie Davis, Public Relations Director, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, discussed “The Library and Radio Programming for Teenagers.” 
The luncheon meeting on Tuesday, July 18, featured as speaker Mr. J. 
Donald Adams, of the New York Times Book Review. Mr. Adams’ column 
had been the subject of wide debate last winter, when, on two occasions, he 
devoted his space to young people’s books. The Association hopes that a portion 
of Mr. Adams’ speech will be available in a forthcoming Top of the News. 
The A.Y.P.L.’s book discussion meetings each morning aroused great 
interest, and brought forth several times the expected number of participants. 
A future issue of Top of the News will carry highlights of these discussions. 
A.Y.P.L. is gratified at the large attendance at every one of its Cleveland 
meetings. This bodes well for a future of increased membership, and interest 
in books and reading for young people. 
Clara Adams, 
Publicity Chairman, A.Y.P.L. 


DIVISION OF LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
OFFICERS 1950-51 


(Note: the remaining personnel will appear later.) 

President: Mae Graham, Director of School Libraries, State Department of 
Education, 400 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Vice President: Virginia Chase, Head, Boys and Girls Room, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Treasurer: Jane Darrah, Director, Work with Children, Public Library, 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Exec. Secretary: Mildred L. Batchelder, American Library Association, 50 FE. 


Huron St., Chicago 11, II. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
1950 - 1951 
Chairman: Ruth Hewitt, Director of Work with Children, Seattle (Wash- 
ington) Public Library. 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman elect: Marian Herr, Head, Department tor 
Work with Children and Schools, Library Association of Portland, 
Oregon. 
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Secretary: Mary Frances Cox, Head, Boys and Girls Department, Carnegie 
Library, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Treasurer: Ruth L. Adams, Head, Department of Work with Children, 
Schenectady County (N.Y.) Public Library. 

Past Chairman: Margaret Clark, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

Division Board Member, 1950-52: Claire Nolte, Chief, Children’s Division, 
Los Angeles County (California) Public Library. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

Chairman: Mrs. Margaret K. Walraven, N. R. Crozier Technical High 
School, Dallas, Texas 

Vice-Chairman: Laura K. Martin, School of Library Science, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 

Secretary: Jean Lowrie, Linden School, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Treasurer: Mrs, June Labb Miller, 645 Grant Street, Gary, Indiana 

Past Chairman: Frances Henne, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago 

AASL Board Members: Fsther Millet, Westover School, Middlebury, 
Conn. (1951) 
Eloise Camp, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

(1952) 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS IN THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


It is important that the American Association of School Librarians con- 
tinue as a Section of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 


School librarians, children’s librarians and young people’s librarians have 
many common interests and purposes. They must understand children and 
young people, must know how they change and grow, how they live and 
learn. They must know how to work pleasantly and effectively with children 
and young people. 


School, children’s and young people’s librarians must know children’s 
books, young people’s books and books for adults. Whether they work with 
young children or with adolescents these librarians must be familiar with the 
materials for younger and older groups and draw on such materials when they 
will be useful for individual or group needs. They must know adult books — 
for the young people who are constantly approaching adult interests and 
needing adult materials. 


School librarians, children’s librarians and young people’s librarians must 
know schools, school libraries and public libraries. They must know schools to 
know how children and young people grow and learn in school situations. 
They must know how reading is taught and how books are used in teaching 
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and learning. ‘They must know how school libraries function to provide daily 
library experience for children and young people, to stimulate and guide 
reading, to teach children and young people to use libraries and book-tools, 
They must know children’s rooms and young people’s departments of public 
libraries to know how they function for pre-school children, for out-of-school 
young people, for supplementing school libraries and for adults. 

Only those who know how pupils are taught to read, to acquire good 
study skills and to develop good reading habits will understand to how great 
an extent the future of the American public library will be determined by the 
effectiveness of schools and school libraries. 

And, only those who understand public libraries will know that they 
provide the materials and the services which make the knowledge of the ages, 
the literature of all peoples, the studies and the writings of the present avail- 
able to all who can read, to all who would learn. The public library with the 
schools, the colleges, and the other institutions of learning is a necessary part 
of the educational plan for American democratic society. 


Hence, in theory it is important, almost necessary, for school librarians, 
children’s librarians and young people’s librarians to have similar professional 
education, to know the likenesses and differences of their special fields, and to 
work together in professional organizations. 

The accomplishments of the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People during the years of its existence show the value of the close 
cooperation of school librarians, children’s librarians, and young people’s 
librarians — in committee work, in program planning and in publications. 
The “Top of the News” is evidence — objective and direct — of the value of 
the organization which has brought school librarians, children’s librarians and 
young people’s librarians together for professional understandings and 
activities. 

The fact that the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 
is so organized that the American Association of School Librarians, the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association, and the Association of Young People’s Librarians 
function independently on matters relating respectively to school libraries, 
library work with children, and library work with young people and together 
in library activities of interest to the three groups shows its practical value 
and points clearly to its work for future professional activities. 

While the organization of the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People should be studied, and changed when changes promise to 
facilitate its work, no plans for short-cutting should minimize the value of 
the sharing of experience and the cooperation in planning which has been 
possible through the meetings of its board of directors attended by officers, 
committee chairmen and representatives of the three sections. No suggestion 
which has been made for having joint committees from two or three independ- 
ent divisions work together, and then clear with their own organizations, 
compares in value with what the present division provides. 


Because the children and young people of our country, and of the entire 
world, are affected by the work of school, children’s and young people’s 
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librarians it is important that these librarians work in close cooperation in the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People of the A.L.A. 
Anna Clark Kennedy 
Supervisor of School Libraries, 
New York State 


FOR A.A.S.L. — A DIVISION OF A.L.A. 


Members of A.A.S.L. are faced with the decision as to whether the best 
professional interests of school librarians can be served by membership in a 
section of a division of A.L.A. or by membership in a school librarians 
association that is an autonomous entity within the A.L.A. I strongly believe 
that best interests will be served by an independent, self-governing association 
which has authority to make its own decisions and project its own activities. I 
believe, therefore, in A.A.S.L. as a Division of A.L.A. There are many 
reasons for this, a few of which are: 

1. Membership. At present, to indicate membership in A.A.S.L, is an 
involved and confusing procedure. It is necessary first to check the name of a 
Division which does not even include the nomenclature which identifies a 
school librarian. In promoting membership, considerable explanation is neces- 
sary which is confusing to the uninitiated (and frequently to the old-timer). 
A Division of School Libraries would be a direct and tangible organization 
easily understood, and would, | believe, be instrumental in securing additional 
members. 

2. Funds. Under the present arrangement, for each $1.00 of dues 
from a school librarian allocated to the Division of Libraries for children and 
Young People, 50c goes into the budget of A.A.S.L. As a Division of School 
Libraries, for each $1.00 of dues from a school librarian allocated to the 
Division $1.00 would go into the budget of A.A.S.L. This would increase 
our working budget 100% even if there should be no increase in membership. 
For each $1.00 we now have, we would receive $2.00. Our one talent would 
become two. 

3. Prestige. Under the A.L.A. constitution, the A.L.A. Executive 
Board deals with Divisions in matters related to affairs of the group con- 
cerned. As a Division, A.A.S.L. would be directly consulted about matters 
related to school libraries. A.L.A. has no provision for direct referal to 
sections within Divisions as we are now constituted. 

Other educational associations, such as the N.E.A., N.C.T.E., A.V.1.D., 
and A.C.E. would find our organization an autonomous group who could 
work directly with them instead of a dependent group as at present. 

School superintendents would have more respect for an autonomous 
association, which the new Division would be, than for a segment which 
cannot act entirely independently of its larger unit. 

4. Committees. Many committees once operating as school library com- 
mittees are now eliminated by formation of Division Committees whose reports 
and recommendations are not made directly to the school library group even 
when they are of vital concern. Action is taken by the Division. Other 
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A.A.S.L. committees are duplicated or nearly duplicated by the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. 

Should A.A.S.L. become a Division, there is ample provision and prece- 
dent for joint committees to be established to carry on any activities of mutual 
concern among two or more groups It might be the desire of the three groups 
represented by Top of the News to continue their joint publication. The 
formation of a Division concerned exclusively with school libraries would in 
no way prevent the continuation of this project. 

5. Trends. Since the A.L.A. Executive Board and its administration 
committees turn more and more to the Divisions for suggestions for A.L.A. 
Committee members, for nominees for offices and boards, for recommendations 
for publications, and the like, it is desirable that school librarians form a 
Division to be more fully represented in our national organization. 

Divisions are being formed representing types of service under a given 
form of administration, e.g. A.C.R.L., Public Libraries Division, Library 
Education Division. It is logical that there should be a school libraries division. 

A representative at A.L.A. Headquarters, usually the executive secretary 
of the Division, is in a position actively to promote the interests of the group 
concerned. A full time school library representative would mean much to 
school library development. 

I hope the members of A.A.S.L. will vote to become a Division of A.L.A. 
and that they will not allow the present cumbersome organization to be a 
stumbling block in meeting a new situation in a new way. 

Mary Peacock Douglas 
Supervisor of School Libraries 


Raleigh, N.C. 


The high standard set this issue will be hard to maintain in the months to 
come. Nevertheless, we hope that we can make the subsequent numbers of 
TON worthwhile and helpful. Please help us by sending your ideas, needs, 
interests, — even your articles — for future issues, No editor wants a silent, 
passive audience! 

Space has been at a premium and some good things had to be omitted. 
Also some promised articles failed to arrive. We hope that the materials 
which could not be included at this time can appear later. A.B.M. 


"STOP HUNTING — GO TO HUNTTING’ 


FOR YOUR ORDERS FOR CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 12th to the 18th 
WE CAN SUPPLY ALL THE FALL JUVENILES: 


Publishers’ Binding 


or 
HUNTTING PREBOUND 


(90% of the new titles are already being stocked in our Buckram decorative 
covers — at exceptionally low net prices.) 


!ORDER NOW! 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY - Library Specialists - SPRINGFIELD 5, MASS. 
ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — _ IN ANY BINDING 
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MATERIALS 


A QUARTERLY LISTING FOR 


LIBRARIANS, TEACHERS AND PARENTS 
edited by 
Alice N. Fedder* 


AN INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 
Books about Children’s and Young People’s Books and Reading 


Bolin, Greta, and Eva v. Zweigbergk. Barn och Bocker. Stockholm, Sweden, 
Kooperativa Férbundets Bokférlag, 1948. 

Discusses various types from picture to adult books for young people; 
bibliographies. 

Jenkinson, A. J. What do boys and girls read? Rev. ed. London, Methuen, 
1946 
A survey of children’s reading tastes and preferences. 

Scott, M. V. Reading, film and radio tastes of high school boys and girls. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1947. (New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research). 

Based on a questionnaire answered by 4000 New Zealand boys and girls. 

Trease, Geoffrey. Tales out of school: a survey of children’s fiction. London, 
William Heinemann, Ltd., 1948. 

An entertaining but discerning discussion of the books which English 
children have read during the past 100 years, Contains standards both 
for writing and judging children’s books. 

Trigon, Jean de. Histoire de la Littérature enfantine. De ma Mere l’Oye 
au Roi Babar. Paris, Hachette, 1950. 

Includes adult books for children. 

White, Dorothy Neal. About books for children, New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. 

Written by a New Zealand children’s librarian trained in the United 
States. Gives as much attention to American as to English books. 


Booklists 

Alla Tiders Ungdomsbocker. Pa uppdrag av Svensk Boktjanst i samarbete 
med Sveriges allmanna biblioteksférening valda och grupperade av Tora 
Hammarskiéld-Olsoni, Nathan Johnson, Anna Landergren, Lorentz 
Larson, Stockholm, Sweden, Svensk Boktjanst. 
Classified list of Swedish children’s and young people’s books. Interesting 
to see which familiar American titles are available in Swedish. 

Beaux livres, belles histoires; Choix de 2,000 titres de livres pour enfants, 
par M. Gruny and M. Leriche. Paris, Bourrelier, 1947. 
A basic list of French books for children, 


* Instructor, Dept. of Library Education, $.T.C. Geneseo, N. Y. 
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Bibliotecas escolares y literatura infantil, por Juana Manrique de Lara. 
Mexico City, Secretaria de Educacion Publica Direccion General de 
Ensenanza Superior e Investigacion Cientifica, Departmento de_ Bibli- 
otecas, 1947. 
Has a classified list of books containing reference titles, stories, novels, 
plays, etc. 
Four to fourteen; a library of books for children, by Kathleen M., Lines. 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1950. 
A classified and annotated selection of English books for children with a 
delightful introduction by Walter de La Mare. A fair number of 
American books. 
Greek-A merican children’s book exhibition. Athens, United States Informa- 
tion Service Library, 1950. 
List of American and Greek children’s books in an exhibit held in Athens 
and sponsored jointly by the USIS Library and the Greek Ministry of 
National Education. 
Foreign Children’s Books Available in the United States 
A selection of titles from the list compiled by Helen A. Masten of the 
Central Children’s Room of the New York Public Library. Miss Masten 
reports that the number of copies available from stores handling such 
books is small, but that dealers and shops will gladly import copies from 
abroad as soon as their stock is exhausted. Some dealers have already 
ordered additional copies in anticipation of increased needs. 
Danish 
Gitz-Johansen. Gaba, den lille Grenlaender. Gyldendalske Bokhandel 
Nordisk Forlag. $1.00. 
A picture book showing the life of a little boy in Greenland. The brief 
text is a perfect balance for the beautiful water colors. 
Hvass, Hans. Egernet. 
—————— Storken. Illustrated by Sikker Hansen. Gyldendalske 
Boghandel. Paper $.70. Board $1.15. 
Information on squirrels and storks, enlivened by an artist’s imagination 
and feeling for color. 
Seedorff, Pedersen, H. H. Her kommer dyrene. Tegninger af Ernst Hansen. 
Gyldendalske Boghandel. $3.50. 
An alphabet book of animals with simple verses about how they live. 
Finnish 
Haavio, Martti. Suomalaisia Legendoja ja Rukouksia. Kuvittant Matti 
Visanti. Suomen Kirja. $9.00 approximately. 
Finnish legends and prayers appropriately set in this well designed book 
illustrated in color and black-and-white. 
French 
Chopard, G. Les animaux sauvages. Textes de Louis Guillaume. Editions 
Willeb. $1.50. 
The bold free technique employed by the artist in these drawings of 
animals gives them vitality and emphasizes the characteristics of each 
specie as does the brief but lively text. 
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Dollfus, Charles. Histoire de l’aviation. Illustrations de H. Carles. Guy Le 
Prat. $1.00. 
Man’s flight from Icarus to modern times illustrated in pen and ink and 
watercolor. 

Le roman du Renard. Illustrations de A. Vimar. Henri Laurens. $2.25. 
The masterly drawings of Vimar make this edition a must for libraries. 

Van de Velde, Ernest. Chantons, dansons: Rondes et chansons avec accom- 
pagnements faciles. Images de Marie-Madeleine Franc-Nohain. Maison 
Mame. $1.95. 
Twenty-one songs and singing games that will delight children who know 
or are learning French. Easy arrangements for piano and voice. 

Vildrac, Charles. L’ile rose. Décorée par Edy-Legrand. Tolmar. $1.15. 
This fantasy of a children’s Utopia is a modern classic beloved by French 
children. 

German 

Chonz, Selina. Schellen-Ursli. Bilder von Alois Carigiet. Schweizer-Spiegel- 
Verlag. $3.75. 
The beauty of the Swiss landscape and the gaiety of a bell ringing festival 
are caught in this outstanding example of Swiss picture books. A trans- 
lation is being brought out by Oxford as 4 Bell for Ursli. 

Grimm. Die Bremer stadtmusikanten, Ein Marchen der Gebriider Grimm 
mit Bildern von Hans Fischer. Buchergilde Gutenberg. $3.75. 
Fresh and original drawings give new life to the old tale, The Bremen 
town musicians. 

Paur-Ulrich, Marguerite. Das rosslein Kilian. Bilder von Lili Roth-Strieff. 
Atlantis Kinderbiicher. $2.75. 
A little carousel horse runs away to adventure. Told in verse and 
pictured with great distinction by an imaginative artist. 


Italian 
Buzzati, Dino. La famosa invasione degli orsi in Sicilia. Disegni dell’ autore. 
Rizzoli. $3.50. 
Original edition of The Bears’ Invasion, a modern fantasy and satire by 
a noted Italian poet. Same illustrations as in the American edition. 
Munari, Bruno. Mai contenti. Storie di tre uccellini. 11 venditore di 
animali. Mondadori. $1.50 each. 
Three highly original trick books. Artists and children alike are de- 
lighted with these large gay books. 


Norwegian 

Eskeland, Galtung. Mari og pal pa bestefars gard. Asmund Laerdal. $1.75. 
Two children visit their grandfather’s farm. Illustrated in soft colors. 
The pictures reflect the simplicity and harmony of quiet living in the 
mountains of Norway. 

Ring, Barbara. Peik. H. Aschehoug & Co. $1.00. 
Written in 1909, this story of a small Norwegian toy has since gained 
popularity in many countries. The illustrations are represented as being 
drawn by Peik himself. 
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Spanish 

Corona, Pascuala. Cuentos mexicanos para ninos, Antigua libreria robredo 
de Jose Porrua e Hijos, Mexico. $2.50 approximately. 
Stories told to Mexican children for generations. Illustrations have a 
distinctly Mexican quality. 

Marechal, Leopoldo. E/ nino Dios. Ilustraciones de Ballester Pena. Edi- 
torial Sudamericana. $1.80. 
The story of Jesus told in simple text and drawings reminiscent of early 
stained glass windows. 

Oliver, M. R. Geographia Argentina. Wlustraciones de Horacio Butler. 
Editorial Sudamericana. $1.80. 
An example of fine printing from the Argentine. Gives the essential facts 
about Argentine geography and is illustrated by beautiful pictorial maps 
and drawings in water color. 

Swedish 

Beskow, Elsa. Pelles nyaklader. Ahlen & Aherlunds. $1.20. 
The original of the beloved Pelle’s new suit. 

Nerman, Einar. Dalahasten och andra barnvisor. Text, bilder ach musik av 
Einar Nerman. A. B. Kopia. $2.20. 
Verses set to music for children by the well-known Swedish artist. Gay 
drawings make creative use of old Swedish designs and costumes. 

The International Scene 

Davis, Lavinia. “Living library: Hendon Central Junior library, London”. 
Horn Book, v.25 (May 1949), pp. 203-6. 

Ishii, Momoko. ‘‘American children’s books in Japan”. Horn Book, v.25 
(July 1949), pp. 259-64. 

Kyle, Anne Dempster. ‘Children’s books in Italy”. //orn Book v.26 (Janu- 
ary 1950), pp. 56-62. 

Lehmann-Haupt, Hellmut. “What the Nazis did to children’s books”. 
Horn Book, v.25 (May 1949), pp. 220-30. 

Littlefield, Joan. “Children’s Library, London, rounds first year”. Library 
Journal, v.72 (March 15, 1947), p. 790. 

Lunnon, Betty Sheehan. “Brazil’s children ask better books”. /[/orn Book, 
v.24 (July 1948), pp. 285-89, 

Meservey, Sabra. “Children’s books in Turkey”. Horn Book, v.25 (July 
1949), pp. 274-79. 

Monteiro da Cunha, Maria L. “Sao Paulo”. Library Journal, v.72 (May 
1, 1947), pp. 690-1. 

Olin, Ida. “Children’s books as a bridge between cultures.”” Horn Book, v.25 
(March 1949), pp. 150-58. 

Parish, Helen Rand. “Children’s books in Latin America’. Horn Book, 
v.24 (May to Sept:mber 1948), pp. 214-23; 257-62; 363-66. 

“Rockefeller Grant to found German Youth Library”. Publishers’ Weekly, 

v.156 (August 20, 1949), p. 745. 


Scoggin, Margaret C. “Outlook Tower’. Horn Book, v.25 (September, 


VV. 
1949), pp. 427-30; v.25 (January, March, July 1950), pp. 51-3; 128- 
29; 296-98. 
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| Shaffer, Blanche Weber. ‘““The bread of home’. [Switzerland] Horn 
Book, v.24 (July 1948), pp. 351-62. 

Taylor, L. Elizabeth. ‘School and children’s libraries in South Africa”. 
Wilson Library Bulletin, v.22 (October 1947), pp. 137-40. 

From Other Lands to America — Some Current Translations 

(Compiled with the aid of the Children’s Book Council) 

From Belgium has come Albertine Deletaille’s dt the top of the house 
(Harcourt, 1949. $1.00). From France there are, of course, the Babar 
books from both father and son. This year too there is the engaging Bijou — 
the little bear by Pierre Amiot (Coward-McCann, $1.75). Following on the 
heels of the American edition of The bears’ famous invasion of Sicily, there is 
Giammaria Biffi’s story of a fox family, 4 visit to grandma, this time from 
Roy Publishers, $1.50. Both, of course, are from Italy. J. M. Selleger- 
Elout’s AZarian and Marion came from the Netherlands last year (Viking, 
$2.00) ). Gudrun Thorne-Thomson has translated Little Bruin by Haaken 
Christensen for Abingdon-Cokesbury (1949, $1.00). In 1948, Little, Brown 
gave us L. Voronkova’s Little girl from the city ($2.00) translated from the 
Russian by Josef Berger. This fall, Viking is introducing a Swedish tomboy, 
Pippi Longstocking ($2.00) who promises to be quite a delightful person. 
The author is Astrid Lindgren. Last but not least, there is 4 Bell for Ursli 
by Selina Chonz with the original illustrations by Alois Carigiet (Oxford, 
$2.50). 

Children’s Books Around the World 
Book Week and councils of information about children’s books are 

spreading around the world. (For a list of countries, see last year’s Book 

Week Manual from the Children’s Book Council.) The most recent addition 

is Afghanistan. 

Children’s Book Council’s New Address 
50 West 53rd Street, New York 19, New York. 

DON’T MISS THIS: Partners — the United Nations and Youth by 

Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Ferris (Doubleday, 1950. $2.50). 

Three other publications from this country which are international in 
scope are: Nora Beust’s Books to help build international understanding. 
(Albany, N.Y. State Dept. of Education, Div. of Elementary & Secondary 
Education, 1949) ; Delia Goetz’s World understanding begins with children. 
(U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1949: no. 17); and Gladys Murphy 
Graham’s Today's books for children and tomorrow's world. (Washington, 
American Association of University Women, 1950). 

Note: The Association of Young People’s Librarian’s publication 4 youth 
library in every community has been reduced in price from 50c to 25c. Copies 
may be ordered from the Sturgis Printing Company. 

American Association of School Librarians. “How About School Librarian- 
ship for You?” Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich. 15c¢ (Quantity 
prices available from printer.) 

Reprint of the recruiting leaflet of the Alabama Education Association, 

Dept. of School Libraries. 
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You CAN tell a book by it's 
cover 


IF 
it's PARAGON BINDINGS 


The 375 standard pre bound books 
we have on our list in Paragon 
Bindings represent ihe ultimate you 
can obtain in value. The longest 
wear for the least money. 


Don R. Phillips 


“Paragon Bindings” 
Vandalia, Michigan 


ALADDIN BOOKS 


“are all ways better’ 


CHOCOLATE: From 
MAYAN TO MODERN 


WRITTEN, ILL. BY EULA LONG 


The only book giving the full story of 
this important food. A tale of thrilling 
exploration, dramatic history, practical 
geography and exciting modern com- 
merce. Told in simple words and 
illustrations which give real under- 
standing to the how, why and when 
of many things in modern life. 


Cloth $2.75 
At All Bookstores 


ALADDIN BOOKS 


Sr ane 


LUNAR Y/ 
SUPPLE 


“Only the finest, for over 50 years” 


a 
GAYLORD @ BROS.., Inc. 


Library Supplies 
Syracuse, New York 


Display Materials 
for 
United Nations Week 


and 
Book Week 

60 Cut Out Figures of Children of 
Other Lands 6 on a sheet—each 10 
inches high and printed in 2 colors. 
$1.00 per sheet of 6. Entire series 
of 10 sheets at $9.00. 6” easels 
available at 5c each. 


ORDER NOW 


THE STURGIS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
BOX 329 


Sturgis, Michigan 





